


Community Groups that offer Meals 


Bissell Centre 

10527-96 Street 

780-423-2285 

Inner City Pastoral Ministry 
10527 - 96 Street 

Lunch (sandwiches, fruit, veggies 
and desserts) Sunday noon to 1 
p.m. after the church service. 
Monday to Thursday 

10:30 a.m. — sandwiches 
Tuesday and Friday 

noon — hot lunch for women 
Friday 9:45 a.m. — sandwiches 


Christ Church 

12116-102 Avenue 
780-488-1118 

3rd Saturday of the month 5:30 
meal 


House of Refuge Mission 
10339-95 Street 

Daily -5:00 p.m. snacks 
8:00 p.m. meal 


Lighthouse Ministries 
3010-119 Avenue 
780-423-1277 or 

780- 474-8086 
Wednesday and Sunday 
1:00 and 7:00 p.m. meal 


Hope Mission 
780-422-2018 

Daily 7:00 to 7:45 a.m. 
breakfast 

Noon - lunch 

5:00 tp 6:30 p.m. - supper 


All Saints’ Anglican Cathedral 
10035 — 103 Street 
780-428-6323 

Thursday 12:45 p.m., Lunch 
Friday 7:30 — 9:30 am., 
Breakfast (November to March) 


Marian Centre 

10528-98 Street 

780-424-3544 

Daily except Wednesday 

12:00 to 12:45 p.m. meal 
Closed from the 27th of each 
month to re-open the 1st of next 
month 


Mustard Seed 

10636-96 Street 

780- 426-5600 

Monday to Friday 7:00 to 8:00 
supper 

Zero tolerance of alcohol 


Operation Friendship 
9526-106 Avenue 

780-429-2626 

Monday to Friday 

9:00 a.m. breakfast 

Monday to Sunday 

12:00 noon lunch 

5:00 p.m. supper for seniors 55 
and over only 


Red Road Healing Society 
4225-118 Avenue 

471-3220 

Tuesday and Thursday 

5:00 p.m. meal 

Friday — 12:00 to 1:00 soup and 
bannock 


Robertson Wesley United 
Church 
10209 — 123 Street 
780-482-1587 

Second Saturday of each month 
5:00 p.m. meal 


Sai Sadan 
9619-101 Avenue upstairs 
Wednesday — 6:00 p.m. meal 


Salvation Army 

9620-101A Avenue 
780-242-9222 

7:00 to 9:00 p.m. — lunch 
Monday and Friday 

83 Avenue -104 Street (parking 
lot |) 


St. Peter’s Lutheran Church 
9606 — 110 Avenue 
780-426-1122 

Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday 


7:00 to 9:00 a.m. _ breakfast 


St. Faith’s Anglican 
11725-93 Street — parish hall 
780-477-5931 

Thursday — 12;30 p.m. soup 
Saturday - 8:30 to 10:00 a.m. 
breakfast 

3rd Friday of the month — 7:00 
supper 


Victory Café and Soup Bar 
13411- Fort Road 
Monday — 5:30 to 6:45 meal 


Edmonton Orthodox Reformed 
Church 

11610 — 95A St. 

Info: Pete Wright — 479-1860 
www.orcurce.org 

Thursdays 6:15 Soup & Study 


B's Diner 
100 Street and Whyte Avenue 
Wednesdays 1 to 3 p.m.meals 


Jasper Place Health and 
Wellness Centre 
15210-Stoney Plain Road 
meals 

Tuesdays 6 to 7 p.m. 


Boyle Street community 
Services 

7:00 a.m. daily — breakfast 

11:30 daily — lunch 

Edmonton Do Likewise Society 
7:00 to 9:00 p.m. — lunch 
Wednesday 
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Mission 


Edmonton Street News Society provides a voice, 
employment and social support to those who need 
these, and communicates perspectives dealing 
with poverty and social justice, by education and 
communication activities, including publishing a 
street newspaper 


Values/Beliefs/Guiding Principles 


We believe in being inclusive and encouraging 

We believe that human rights are fundamental to living 
together 

We believe that everyone deserves the opportunity to earn and 
control their money 

We believe in journalistic and organizational professionalism 
and integrity 

We believe the public needs to know about issues around 
poverty and social justice 

We value community and connecting with others 

We value passion and determination 

We believe everyone deserves the opportunity to learn, develop 
and use communication skills 









The views presented i in this 
publication are - those of of the write Ss. 
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Are we our own (and society's) worst enemy? 


"The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, But 
in ourselves, that we are underlings." 

William Shakespeare, Julius Caesar (I, ti, 140- 
141) 

Poverty—more precisely the poor among 
us; the needs of the poor among us; and 
political, community, and market responses 
to the poor among us and their needs—does 
not get the respect or attention it deserves 
from political and community leaders or in 
the media. 

One notable exception is Carol Goar, an 
editorial writer and columnist for the Toronto 
Star, who is easily accessible on line at thes- 
tar.com. I am grateful to Ms. Goar for moti- 
vating me to write these comments and for 
providing some of the content in a column 
she wrote on March 15, this year 
(Need help? Don't look to Ottawa, 
www.thestar.com/Opinion/EditorialOpinion/ 
article/954549). 

On the surface, Goar's column was about 
human resources minister Diane Finley, and 
her rejection of a November 2010 report (of 
the parliamentary standing committee on 
human resources, skills and social develop- 
ment and the status of persons with disabili- 
ties) that put forward recommendations for a 
federal poverty reduction plan 
(Working in Partnership Towards Reducing 
Poverty in Canada, 
(www.thestar.com/Opinion/EditorialOpinion / 
article/954549). 

Goar makes scant effort to hide her con- 
tempt for Minister Finley. She recounts sev- 
eral “judgmental remark(s) the human 
resources minister has made about the poor, 
the unemployed and parents desperate for 
child care,” then points out that report's 58 
recommendations were hardly radical stuff; 
they were produced by a committee of eleven 
MPs, six of whom, including the 
chair were Conservatives. Yet the minister 
could not find one recommendation that she 
and the government could accept, even 
though a third of them merely recommended 
more efficient ways of spending existing dol- 
lars. 

This is how the minister explained her 
decision in an undated response to the report 
(www2.parl.gc.ca/HousePublications / Publica 
tion.aspx?DocId=5009 108&Language=E&Mod 
e=1&Parl=40&Ses=3): 

"Underlying all of our investments is the 
principle that strong economic stewardship is 
essential to our success as a country as a 
whole, and in turn, to the success of families 
and individuals. This government is taking 
measures to ensure the economic and fiscal 
fundamentals are in place to support a 
strong economy and robust labour market. 
We have been active throughout the recent 
global recession to ensure that Canada con- 
tinues to have a stable foundation for growth 
and prosperity." 

In other words, the Harper Government 
(as it now wishes to be called) does not 
believe in social policy solutions; it only 
believes in economic policy solutions. 

That's more or less what Finley's leader, 
Stephen Harper said at the beginning of his 
tenure as prime minister. And he continues 
to say it in words and in deeds, including his 
ongoing support and presumed encourage- 
ment of his minister. 

It's also more or less what U.S. President 
Ronald Reagan, U.K. Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher, New Zealand finance minister 
Roger Douglas, and our Premier Ralph Klein 
(and their advisers and apologists) said dur- 
ing their days in power. It's more or less 
what Liberal Prime Minister Jean Chretien, 
his finance minister Paul Martin, and the 
current Liberal leader, Michael Ignatieff, said 
or are saying, though with kinder, gentler, 
and perhaps less honest, rhetoric: look after 
the economy, look after the corporate com- 
munity, look after the entrepreneurs, look 
after the market—give them what they need 
to grow and thrive—and the benefits will 
trickle down through all levels of society 
to vast and mutual benefit. 

Now, after decades of Reaganomics, 
Rogernomics, and the Klein Revolution we 
see only that a tiny minority at the top of the 
economic pyramid are spectacularly better 
off, while a shrunken middle class, a vastly 
underemployed working class, and a growing 


underclass are correspondingly worse off. 

For most of us, hard-line fundamentalist 
economic solutions have failed demonstrably 
everywhere they have been tried. Yet (as folk 
singer Peter Seeger wrote and sang of U.S. 
President Lyndon Johnson during the 
Vietnam war), “We're knee deep in the Big 
Muddy, and the big fool (__insert the name of 
your favourite hard-line fundamentalist gov- 
ernment leader) says to move on.” The Diane 
Finleys, Stephen Harpers, Ed Stelmachs, and 
Danielle Steeles of our world still preach that 
the cure for failed policy is more failed policy, 
more of the “hair of the dog that bit you,” as 
some of us used to say of cures for hang- 
overs, when I was much younger. 

And we let them do it. We help them do 
it. In some ways we beg them to do it. Year 
after year, election after election, we give 
them our votes, not matter what party they 
belong to. 

If we accept Albert Einstein's definition of 
insanity: “doing the same thing over and over 
again and expecting different results’—and 
it's hard not to accept it—then we are all 
mad, collectively, if not individually. 

Which brings me back to Carol Goar and 
what lies below the surface of her concern 
about the hardline politics of Diane Finley. 
After after observing that beyond Minister 
Finley and the Conservative federal govern- 
ment, many provincial and municipal leaders 
in Canada are wading in the same muddy 
river, Goar writes: “Politicians at all levels are 
taking their cue from the public. Canadians 
either want them—or allow them—to overlook 
those tossed aside by market forces.” 

“It is easy to condemn Finley,” Goar con- 
cludes. “She is brazenly callous and self- 
righteous about it. But the heart of the prob- 
lem lies closer to home.” 

And that brings me finally to the quota- 
tion from Shakespeare that I placed at the 
beginning of this piece. I put it there, not 
because I believe (like Minister Finley, the 
other leaders I have mentioned, and the 
many others among our current political 
leaders and wannabees I have not) that the 
poor, the homeless, the disadvantaged, the 
disenfranchised -are*the authors of their own 
misfortune: If they wanted to better, the 
could, would, and should. On the contrary. I 
believe and accept that most of them, per- 
haps all of them, are in one way or another 
victims of circumstances—especially econom- 
ic forces, market forces—beyond their con- 
trol. 

Things are moving now toward a point 
where they may be beyond anyone's control, 
including government's. But if we accept 
that; if we accept that public life and affairs 
no longer have a social dimension, only and 
exclusively an economic one; if we do not 
resist and challenge what is well on the way 
to becoming an anti-social, economic funda- 
mentalist status quo, we will abandon the 
future to lifeboat ethics and survival-of-the- 
fittest morality (where survival is its own 
moral justification, regardless of why and 
how it is achieved). 

There is a good chance we will be into a 
federal election campaign by the time this 
issue of ESN comes out. If those of us who 
believe that family, community, and society 
exist and are vitally necessary to the health 
of our city, our province, our country, and 
our world do nothing to challenge the truly 
toxic, anti-social nature of many policies of 
our current leadership, then we will have no 
one to blame but ourselves when we get more 
of the same, possibly much more if a majori- 
ty government ensues. (Think: Wisconsin.) 

Edmund Burke, the Anglo-Irish politician 
and philosopher said, “All that is necessary 
for the triumph of evil is that good men (and, 
as we must now willingly add, 'women') to do 
nothing.” 

Remember those words in the days and 
weeks ahead. 

(And yes, I am aware that Edmund aiiche 
is revered as a founder of modern conser- 
vatism (note the small “c”). I believe he and 
his fellow saint of the new economic funda- 
mentalism, Adam Smith, would have been 
appalled were they alive to see the way their 
ideas and insights are being used politically 
and corporately.) 

by Allan Sheppard 
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Garden event raised money for Rwandan women 


gardening tradition within that household 
has encouraged her to become a lifetime veg- 


Two organizations that have helped make 
a difference in the lives of Rwandan women, 


porters and avid gardeners in attendance at 


are the non-profit Green & Gold 
Community Garden, at the 
University of Alberta, and the 
Tubahumurize Association, in 
Kigali, Rwanda. 
These two organizations work 
in partnership. The Green & Gold, 
Community Garden gives all of 
the proceeds from donations for 
its garden produce to the 
Tubahumurize Association. 
Tubahumurize uses these funds 
to provide various programs. 
These programs improve the 
quality of life for Rwandan 
women and their families. Many 
of the women are survivors of the 
1994 Rwandan genocide, others 
have been victimized by sexual 
and domestic violence, and many 
are orphans. About a third of 
the women have HIV or AIDS. 
The Green & Gold 
Community Garden was estab- 
lished in 2009 by Sarah Bowen, 
a professor at the University of 
Alberta’s School of Public Health. 
The garden is a non-profit 100% volunteer 
operation, which provides a diverse range of 
spray-free vegetables in a 2-acre garden on 
the University of Alberta’s South Campus. 
The gardening season usually starts in 
May and ends at around October after the 
first heavy frost. The garden space is donat- 
ed courtesy of the University of Alberta’s 
Faculty of Agricultural, Life and 
Environmental Services (ALES), in partner- 
ship with the School of Public Health. 
Sarah Bowen and her husband Eduardo 
are avid gardeners, who once had property 
in rural Manitoba before they had moved to 
Edmonton’ in the fall of 2008. They became 
aware of Tubahumurize through meeting the 
son of the founder, Jeanne Mwiliriza. Funds 
provided by the Green & Gold Community 
Garden to Tubahumurize support the asso- 
ciation’s many programs: micro-credit busi- 
ness loans, trauma counseling, health edu- 
cation, and a sewing and embroidery train- 
ing program for young people who have not 
had the benefit of an education. The assis- 
tance they receive from the Tubahumurize 
Association offers great benefit to these 
women, improving their quality of life and 
helping them to support their families. 
The Green & Gold Community Garden 
recently hosted an information event to sell 
handicrafts made by the women of 
Tubahumurize. 
Green & Gold Community Garden 
spokesperson Sarah Bowen hosted the infor- 
mation event while presenting a slide show 
on the development of the community gar- 
den’s operations. 
The presentation also showed the many 
programs offered to Rwandan women 
through the Tubahumurize Association. 
The Green & Gold Community Garden 
event included a sale of garden seeds. All the 
seeds were kindly donated by Livingston 
Seeds, of Columbus, Ohio. The proceeds of 
some of the surplus seeds sold at the event, 
will also be used to purchase more seeds 
and plants for this spring’s Garden planting. 
Other revenues from the seed sale go to sup- 
port the Tubahumurize Association’s many 
programs. 
Two separate display tables sold 12 dif- 
ferent arts and crafts at the event. The vol- 
unteers sold hand-crafted necklaces, ear- 
_rings, and greeting cards, while at an adja- 
cent satida sewn handbags, purses and 

qu cts for sale, All money received, for 
sold ‘items goes back to the Rwandan 
‘iat Seattle artisans. 
Mary Neufeld, was one of the many sup- 
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the Green & Gold Community Garden infor- 


Green and Gold Community Garden volunteer Jennifer Rees holds up an 
African handbag sewn by a Rwandan woman, a member of the 
Tubahumurize Association's sewing program.Photo by John Zapantis 





mation event. She’s been a gardener for 17 
years. Her father, who had his own garden, 
influenced her interest in gardening. The 


etarian. Mary purchased an 
assortment of seed packets 
that included tomatoes, pep- 
pers, radishes and sunflowers. 
After purchasing her items she 
took time out for an interview 
with the Edmonton Street 
News and gave her views on 
the event. Neufeld said, “You 
know, if we could do anything 
to help them out that’s great. 
We're not just giving them 
money, we're teaching them 
how to help themselves. That’s 
what’s important.” 

In 2010 The Green and 
Gold Community Garden 
raised $22,500 dollars, for the 
Tubahumurize Association. 

If you are interested in 
learning more about the Green 
and Gold Community Garden, 
how to purchase garden pro- 
duce or how to become a gar- 
den volunteer, contact the 
Green and Gold Community 
Garden by e-mail: 


green&gold@sph.ualberta.ca. 


John Zapantis 


Sowing seeds of racism 


I pulled up outside the drug store, angle 
parking a few feet from another parked car, 
my mind on the prescription I had to pick up 
at the end of a long day. As I got out of the 
car, a heavy set man stepped off the side- 
walk and walked towards me between the 
two cars, blocking my way. 

Startled, I said, “Get out of my way.” The 
man moved closer, and I edged backward 
and retreated into my car. As I was pulling 
the door shut, he said, “Give me two dollars.” 

“No,” I said, locking the door. 

The man turned away, and said loudly, 
“She’s racist.” to the younger man with him. 
The two continued to rant on racism as they 


walked off. 

Race had not even entered my mind dur- 
ing the encounter, not at least until the man 
made it an issue, and drew attention to his 
race. Until then I saw him as a person whom 
I perceived as a threat. Once he brought his 
race into the mix, he became an Aboriginal 
person I perceived as a threat. 

I sat there wondering why the man 
found it necessary to turn the incident into a 
racist incident. Perhaps he had encountered 
racial prejudice at various times, so he 
began to see racism in any encounter with a 
white person. But what about racism? 

By Linda Dumont 


Letter from The Big Issue, Japan’s street newspaper 


Staff at The Big Issue Japan in Tokyo 
said they were trying to get help to magazine 
vendors in Sendai, capital of the badly-hit 
Miyagi region in the north.Miku Sano, editor 
and co-founder of the magazine, said: “The 
vendors survived but do not know when they 
can start selling the magazines again. The 
vendors and people in Northern cities are 
fighting for their lives and (to find) loved ones. 
We are trying the best we can to support 
them. Things are not easy and will not be the 
same, but we are not defeated.”The Big Issue 
Japan works with Sendai Night Patrol to help 
the homeless in the city. Tireless staff mem- 
bers have been providing free meals for any- 
one sleeping rough as the city recovers from 
the disaster. 

Fortunately, all our staff and vendors are 
OK. 

There are smaller earthquakes (but still 
big ones!) everyday.The nuclear accident in 
Fukushima is still not under control.The 
magazine sales in Tokyo dropped. There is 
no delivery to northern cities; hence, the ven- 
dors in Sapporo have nothing to sell. In 


Sendai, one of the places that the tsunami hit, 


the vendors survived but do not know when 
they can start selling the magazines again. 
Things are not easy and will not be the __ 
same, but we are not defeated. The vendors 
and people in Northern cities are fighting for 
their lives and for the loved ones. We are try- 
ing the best we can to support them. We 


are also trying to start our football practice 
in Tokyo as soon as possible. All the match- 
es that were scheduled are now cancelled 
but many of our vendors said that they want 
to play football to feel better. We are plan- 
ning to have a practice on the 19th if noth- 
ing happen. 

We will try to keep you updated. There 
is something we would like to ask you all. 
Could you please spread the word and ask 
for donations? The below link is the English 
site that one of our friend organizations set 
up. 

You can donate from five 
dollars. http: / /www.jcie.org/earthquake 
The more support we receive the faster we 
can recover from the disaster. Thank you 
again for your support. 

Best Wishes, Miku 

Editor The Big Issue, Japan 

Minister Catherine Edith Flamond has a 
private agreement with the following men 
and women acting as Chief of Police for the 
City of Edmonton, the Minister of 
Transportation for the Province of Alberta, 
the Mayor for the City of Edmonton, the 
Premier of Alberta, the Solicitor for the City 


of Edmonton and the Justice - 


/10/ minister-catherine-flamond- pasate pri 
ate. html 
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Muriel Stanley Venne: Seeking human rights 
and justice for Aboriginal women. 


It has been almost 40 years since a 19- 
year-old Cree woman, Helen Betty Osborne, 
was abducted, sexually assaulted, and mur- 
dered in The Pas, Manitoba. 

It has been almost 24 years since one 
(and only one) of the four men known to have 
been involved in the incident was convicted 
and sentenced, following more than a decade 
of initially indifferent and ineffective police 
investigation and case management. 

It has been almost 20 years since the 
Manitoba government's Aboriginal Justice 
Inquiry Commission looked into “the relation- 
ship between Aboriginal peoples of Manitoba 
and the justice system” and released a report 
and 150 recommendations dealing with the 
deaths of Ms. Osborne and J.J. Harper, an 
Aboriginal man who was shot and killed by a 
Winnipeg police officer in 1988. 

It has been almost ten years since the 
Manitoba government's Aboriginal Justice 
Implementation Commission issued a report 
recommending strategies for implementing 
the by then ten-year-old recommendations of 
the Inquiry Commission. 

It has been almost seven years since 
Amnesty International issued a report, Stolen 
Sisters: Discrimination and Violence Against 
Indigenous Women in Canada, that observed, 
among other points, that virtually nothing 
had been done to implement the recommen- 
dations of the Aboriginal Justice Inquiry 
Commission or the Aboriginal Justice 
Implementation Commission in Manitoba, or 
to reduce the everyday risks faced by 
Aboriginal women in Canada outside 
Manitoba. The Amnesty report also noted 
that Canadian governments and police forces 
generally seemed indifferent to the unique 
security threats faced by Aboriginal women, 
whether they live in Aboriginal or non- 
Aboriginal communities. 

As an Aboriginal woman and as a mem- 
ber, advocate, and leader of the Aboriginal 
community in Alberta, Muriel Stanley Venne 
has worked for more than 40 years to remedy 
the security challenges faced by Aboriginal 
women in Alberta and Canada. In 1995, she 
helped found the Institute for the 
Advancement of Aboriginal Women (IAAW) to 
advocate for human rights and justice for 
Aboriginal women and to promote public 
awareness of the achievements of Aboriginal 
women. 

The Helen Betty Osborne murder stands 
out in Venne's mind because it was the first 
case she is aware of where the name and fate 
of a murdered Aboriginal woman became and 
remained public knowledge outside the vic- 
tim's family and community. The incident 
gained national and international coverage 
and was the basis of a made-for-television 
movie. 

Osborne's murder was also, according to 
Venne, the first case in which an Aboriginal 
woman victim was “honoured” with a serious 
criminal investigation leading to trials and a 
conviction. In 1983, 12 years after the inci- 
dent, RCMP Const. Robert Urbanoski of the 
Thompson, Manitoba detachment reopened a 
closed investigation and turned up informa- 
tion that led to the conviction of Dwayne 
Archie Johnston for murder. Three other 
young white men from The Pas were impli- 
cated but not convicted or, in one case, not 
charged. 

Unfortunately, says Venne, the gratifying 
precedent set by Const. Urbanoski has not 
often enough been followed since. Referring 
to a joint task force operating under the 
RCMP's Alberta-based K Division, with offi- 
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cers from the Edmonton Police Service and 
other agencies, Venne says 

“We have met, as the Institute for the 
Advancement of Aboriginal Women, with 
Project KARE. We have told them what needs 


“Aboriginal women are more 
vulnerable than other 


women.” 


“If I have any message, it is 
that we have to talk to each 


other. 


to be done. They called the meeting to con- 
sult with us, apparently, but at the end of 
meeting, the director of the project at the 
time said 'we don't care if they're yellow, 
blue, or purple, we treat everybody the same.' 

“Not one word, not anything we said, had 
any impact on what they were doing. 
Whoever is out there killing our women is not 
treating everybody the same. That's the prob- 
lem: The problem is that Aboriginal women - 
are more vulnerable than other women. They 
are far more vulnerable by reason of the resi- 
dential schools and the breakdown of fami- 
lies and communities caused by that policy. 
They are more vulnerable by reason of 
racism, sexism and indifference, including 
lack of support in their own communities.” 

Venne observes that the report of the 
Aboriginal Justice Inquiry Commission said 
as much, and so did the report of Amnesty 
International. 

The report of the Aboriginal Justice 
Inquiry Commission is brutally frank in its 
comments: 

“(Helen Betty Osborne's] attackers 
seemed to be operating on the assumption 
that Aboriginal women were promiscuous 
and open to enticement through alcohol or 


violence. It is evident that the men who 
abducted Osborne believed that young 
Aboriginal women were objects with no 
human value beyond sexual gratification.”(1) 

Even more starkly the report notes: 

“There is one fundamental fact: her mur- 
der was a racist and sexist act. Betty 
Osborne would be alive today had she not 
been an Aboriginal woman.” (2) 

In spite of such blunt observations about 
community attitudes toward Aboriginal 
women, Venne believes that two decades 
later, “when police investigate the death of an 
Aboriginal woman, they do not really investi- 
gate it. They just do the things they have to. 
The police and the media portray our women, 
if they die, as prostitutes. They always point 
that out and say it's a risky lifestyle.” 

Yet Helen Betty Osborne was not living a 


- risky lifestyle. And, as Venne observes, nei- 


ther was Nina Courtepatte, a 13-year-old 
Aboriginal youth who was lured from West 
Edmonton Mall and murdered by a group of 
youths and adults on a rural golf course in 
April 2005. 

As for the many victims and potential vic- 
tims who were and are living on the edge due 
extreme poverty or addictions, Venne won- 
ders why few Canadians seem seriously to 
ask or consider why so many Aboriginal 
women might put themselves in harm's way 
(see sidebar A) and what can and should be 
done to prevent their getting into such dire 
straits or to help them break free. 

It was to put such questions before gov- 
ernment, the media, and the community and 
advocate change, that Venne worked to 
establish the IAAW in 1995. A parallel strate- 
gy from the beginning has been to try to con- 
front stereotyping and labelling by recogniz- 
ing Aboriginal women who have overcome the 
odds and found success in their homes, their 
communities, and beyond. 

“We started the Esquao Awards. 'Esquao' 
(ess-kway-oh) is a word that we adapted from 
the Cree word for woman: squaw. In my 
great-aunt's documents out of the Hudson's 
Bay Company there is an entry: capital 'E' 
dash 'Squaw.' Squaw is not a nice word in 
English. It's always negative. But instead of 
hiding from it, we decided to stylize the word 
and celebrate it. 

“In her acceptance speech last year, 
Pauline Ominayak said 'Esquao is not just a 
word, it's who we are’. We are the mother 
earth. We are Esquao.' She said, 'Now, when 
I meet my friends, I say I am Esquao, 
because it means so much.” 

The IAAW has recognized over 300 
women from 70 communities since the 
awards began. 

“The way we honour them has really 
made a difference,” Venne notes.. “When we 
began, we had the last year's recipients pick 
this year's from a list of nominees. We were | 
getting about 20 nominations each year and 
only honouring five, which meant that 15 
were left out. 

“Then one day the chief of Sturgeon Lake 
Reserve, Jerry Goodswimmer, phoned me 
and said, 'I would like to nominate a wonder- 
ful woman in our community.' I had to tell 
him he was too late. We had already sent the 
nominations to the committee. When I put 
the phone down, I thought, we're doing it all 
wrong. If the communities want to honour a 
woman, who are we to say no. H 

“Now the communities nominate, and we 
honour. Any Aboriginal woman in this 
province, if she is nominated by an 
Aboriginal individual, organization, or com- 


munity will be honoured. Fathers have pre- 
sented the Esquao Award to their daughters. 
Sons can nominate their mother, or their 
grandmother, or their sister. Where other 
awards say you can't nominate a family mem- 
ber, we encourage it, because we believe that 


strengthens the family. We changed the nomi- 


nation process 12 years ago, and it's made an 
incredible difference.” 

Venne says she was inspired to get 
engaged in human rights and advocacy work 
by her mother and her grandmother. “I saw 
what they were faced with, even when I was 
young, and that seemed to drive me. 

“If | have any message, it is that we have 
to talk to each other. We have to break 


through the the walls of fear, or apprehension, 


and indifference. We have to break down the 
systems that don't serve people so we can get 
past discrimination and racism.” 


by Allan Sheppard 


1. Quoted in Amnesty International, Summary 
of Stolen Sisters: Discrimination and violence 
against indigenous women in Canada, p. 10; 
available at http://www.amnesty.ca/cam- 
paigns/resources/amr2000304_summary.pdf. 
2. From the same document, p. 5. 


Factors linking racism and 
discrimination to violence 


against Indigenous women in 


urban centers in Canada: 


¢ Despite assurances to the contrary, 
police in Canada have often failed to provide 


Indigenous women with an adequate standard 


of protection. 

¢ The social and economic marginalization 
of Indigenous women, along with a history of 
government policies that have torn apart 
Indigenous families and communities, have 
pushed a disproportionate number of 
Indigenous//p5 women into dangerous situa- 
tions that include extreme poverty, homeless- 
ness and prostitution. 

¢ The resulting vulnerability of Indigenous 
women has been exploited by Indigenous and 
non-Indigenous men to carry out acts of 
extreme brutality against Indigenous women. 

¢ These acts of violence may be motivated 


by racism, or may be carried out in the expec- 


tation that societal indifference to the welfare 


and safety of Indigenous women will allow the 


perpetrators to escape justice. 


“Indigenous women’s lives remain at risk in 


part because of the failure of Canadian offi- 


cials to implement critical measures needed to 


reduce the marginalization of Indigenous 
women in Canadian society and build better 
relations between Indigenous peoples and the 
justice system. These are measures that have 


been repeatedly called for by commissions and 
inquiries such as the Manitoba Justice Inquiry 


and the Royal Commission on Aboriginal 
Peoples, and by United Nations human rights 
bodies.” 

—Amnesty International, Summary of 
Stolen Sisters: Discrimination and violence 
against indigenous women in Canada, pages 


5-6; available at http://www.amnesty.ca/cam- 


paigns /resources/amr2000304_summary.pdf 
(The full document is at 


http: //www.amnesty.ca/campaigns/resources 


/amr2000304. pdf.) 
Esquao Awards 
2011 and 2012 


The sixteenth Esquao Awards gala will be 
held in Edmonton May 26, 2011. 


Any Aboriginal individual, organization, or 


community in Alberta may nominate any 
Aboriginal woman from Alberta for the award. 
Nominations from family members are wel- 
come and encouraged. Nominations for the 
2012 awards will be accepted through the 
coming year. 

For information see 
http: / /iaawcanada.com/. 


Living in a mixed race home 





I have had a lot of time to think of what 
racism means to me and what it is. I didn’t 
know until I was 14 years old that I was 
Native. You see, at the time that my mother 
married my ex-father; he said he was Irish 
and Spanish. Then he met his birth family 
and became instantly Native. At the time 
when he married, when a Native man took a 
wife, that wife automatically became Native, 
and on the other hand any Native woman 
who married a non-native man lost her 
treaty rights, so even though I have pale 
ivory skin, I am considered full treaty 
Native, meaning my basic dental and health 
care is covered. 

For a long time I didn’t tell anyone that I 
was Native. I was ashamed. Most of the 
Aboriginal people I saw were addicts and 
scary looking to me. I would quietly sit by 
and listen to my friends make racist jokes 
about Natives. Eventually I told them of my 
heritage and showed them my treaty card, 
and to my surprise and joy they were very 
supportive and even apologized. They 
explained that the only Natives they had 
seen (to their knowledge) were homeless 
people and or addicts. 

This reminds me of my dog, Spot. He 
usually never sees toddlers or people with 
very dark skin so when he does he barks 
loudly, sounding very vicious, and backs up 
in fear. He reacts like they are alien to him 
and he doesn’t understand why they look so 
different and he is afraid. I think some 
forms of racism are like that. It is fear based 
on lack of knowledge and understanding, 
and with education it can be eradicated. 

There is also racism which is taught, 
passed down from generation to generation. 


These people could always tell that my sis- 
ter, son and I were Native based on our 
bone structure alone, and would refuse us 
service. My sister grew up taking ballet les- 
sons. She came home crying because one of 
her classmates, with her mother there, 
would pull her hair and stomp on her feet. 
She even had to change ballet schools 
because this behaviour was accepted and 
even encouraged by the ballet teacher. 
(Ironically, when she entered a dance com- 
petition, and even choreographed her own 
work, she won first gold, the only student in 
the ballet school to win that honour). 

On the other side my mom is part 
Danish and part Ukrainian descent, but she 
has a heart for the people that are down 
and out, and for the last 20 years has 
worked in street ministry, handing out food 
on the street, and then preaching inside. 
Whenever one of the Native people gets mad 
at her, they call her down because she is 
white, and call her racist, and then even go 
into long winding tales about how the white 
man stole their land and children and 
everything wrong in their life is because of 
her and every other white person. She has 
come home and cried, because her family is 
suffering, too. 

My son was beaten up and chased out 
of Parkdale Park by a group of Native 
teenagers because he was white. We didn’t 
have a good description so we didn’t go to 
the police. I comforted him and told him not 
to hold onto his pain because I didn’t want 
him to become racist. I am glad to say that 
he has let it go and is friends with people 
based on their personalities not their skin 
color. 

There have been atrocities on both 
sides, but mostly it has passed on to the 
children and grandchildren of the ones who 
have been wronged. I think it is time to tet 
the hatred go. 

I don’t mean to say that we need to for- 
get the past for that would make way for it 
to happen again. Just as the survivors of 
the holocaust have said, we must never for- 
get. But the survivors that live healthy lives 
had to learn to let go, and even some of 
them learned to forgive. Hatred keeps us in 
bonds and shackles that can only be broken 
by us, not for the sake of those who have 
done wrong but for our own wellbeing and 
happiness. 


By Angelique Branston 


Hugh MacDonald, MLA 
Edmonton-Gold Bar 


Constituency Office 
Edmonton Gold Bar 


#102, 7024 — 101 Avenue, NW 
Edmonton, Alberta T6A 0H7 


Tel: 414-1015 
Fax: 414-1017 


e-mail: hugh.macdonald @assembly.ab.ca 
website:www.liberalopposition.com 
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Invalidation and dehumanization 





“Growing up in an environment where 
the child is subjected to constant invalida- 
tion, rejection, physical punishment and dis- 
tress, a child learns to suppress his/her 
emotions and live in an altered anxiety mode 
that leads to depression.” 


Invalidation goes beyond mere rejection. It 


is a statement through actions and words 
that implies that we are fundamentally 
unworthy and flawed. 

I have been able to recognize two forms of 
invalidation, the first one is overt and easy to 
recognize - loud, done through verbal abuse 
and actions that let us know we are being 
bullied. The intention is to denigrate us. It 
is insidious and has an incredible impact as 
it instantly disables us with such a force 
because it is directed at the core of who we 
are. 

The second form is more subtle but just 
as insidious and takes many different forms 
like constant criticism, calling a person 
down, making cruel personal remarks, etc. 
This kind of invalidation tears up our self- 
esteem and makes us very vulnerable. 

It is invalidation when you see and dis- 
close something that is the truth and the 
other person flatly denies it, we do not only 
feel invalidated but our veracity has been put 
into question, this becomes a personal 
humiliation 

Invalidation is abuse that serves to 
humiliate us; the abuser will find out our 


Heaven — 


D.L. Moody, a famous Christian preacher, 
in his book called ‘Heaven’ said that if we 
were moving to a new place, we would want 
to find out as much as possible about that 
place before we go there. I have done this 
study for myself and for others who would 
like to know more about Heaven — our eter- 
nal, permanent home — before we get there. | 
discovered that there are 3 main sources of 
information about Heaven: 

1. Some people have had an experience 
where they have gone to Heaven and have 
been sent back to tell others about it. They 
have shared their experiences in books and 
in person. 

2. Other people have been given visions 
and revelations of Heaven and have shared 
them in books, poetry and songs. 

3. Finally The Lord Jesus, the Apostle 
Paul, the Apostle John and others have 
taught us about Heaven in the Bible. 

First, I would like to share Betty Malz’s 
story. She wrote a very inspiring book called, 
“My Glimpse of Eternity,” and related her 
experience at many conferences. Betty had 
been in hospital -- she had had three surger- 


_ ies and had been in a coma for 44 days. She © 


was struggling with her breathing and just 
_knew that she was dying. She said, “I felt like 
I got on a roller coaster and when you peak 
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weakness and use it against us to tear us 
apart. This kind of invalidation is also very 
personal as it makes us feel powerless and 
flawed. 

Invalidation is a very common tool in 
parenting. Children are ignored, mocked and 
ridiculed, and raised with verbal, physical 
or/and sexual abuse, and we are doing so lit- 
tle to change this toxic system that creates 
fragmented human beings. We are raising 
children that have been so emotionally 
abused; their feelings have been invalidated, 
growing up disconnected from their feeling 
and from their true identity of who they are 
in the eyes of our creator. They are unable 
to access the overflowing resource of accept- 
ance and unconditional love from our cre- 
ator. 

“Invalidators” are insecure individuals 
that project their inadequacy unto others. In 
order to deal with their insecurities they 
dehumanize others through power and con- 
trol. They are nothing but cowards lacking 
compassion and respect for others. 

My earliest recollection of invalidation 
was at the age of four years old when my 
father arrived home and he yelled “come here 
my little angels”. We were five children and 
we all ran to receive my father. As soon as he 
saw me he said, “Not you, you little $%$#.” I 
was completely crushed but there was no 
one that could understand what I was going 
through. My father took every opportunity to 
invalidate me and denigrate me. 

Looking back and remembering how oth- 
ers used to invalidate us, I recall the visits to 
my maternal grandmother. Now it seems so 
understandable the emotional state of my 
mother and why she resorted to living in the 
side lines; she was the symbol of a victim of 
family violence first by her mother and later 
by my father. 

As children we were never accepted by 
our maternal grandmother but my mom was 
still trying to gain her acceptance. When she 
used to take us to visit, we were treated like 
sub-humans; we were not allowed to sit on 
the chesterfield; we only could sit on the 
floor. If something was done that was not 
acceptable, they put us outside in the garden 
even if it was cold. I remember my brother 
being so little and my oldest sister trying to 


the high part, the exciting part of the ride — 
that was death. It was just changing loca- 
tions from here to there. Suddenly I walked 
through a meadow of waving green grass -- 
the grass was like twisted strands of velvet 
and colors of flowers like I had never seen 
here. I began to feel alive, vigorous, energetic, 
and youthful. The only passport visa was 
Jesus, the Son of God. I had no idea that 
Heaven was a country as real as Canada, or 
England or the United States. We could wish 
and travel anywhere we wanted to.” 

Betty said that there was an angel beside 
her and as they walked up a hill, she heard 
music and joined in the singing. (For anyone 
who enjoys music on earth, just imagine how 
much more glorious it will be in Heaven!) 
Betty said that she realized that she could do 
there what she had always wanted to do on 
earth and couldn’t do. She walked into a 
light — it was coming from the face of Jesus. 
He was at the right of the Father in a golden 
throne room. The majesty of the throne room 
was awesome. The light reflected on a golden 
boulevard down the center of the city and it 


_ shined through her and healed her. She burs 4 
‘ried on in and saw people who had’died - | Tife on 


“they knew me and I knew them. I felt Jesus’ 
Presence and I knew that He was everlasting 
Light and Life.” 


cover us with her sweater. When we were 
punished it seemed to stop the clock and the 
minutes were stretched to their limits. Other 
times we were put in a dark garage with a 
turkey, which was truly terrifying. I remem- 
ber when I was exploring without the knowl- 
edge of my maternal grandmother and I dis- 
cover a beautiful chandelier. Seeing all the 
lights I felt instantly like a princess and I 
started to twirl. The grandmother caught me 
and spanked me. My mother was not able to 
defend us against anyone. These kind of 
invalidations were crazy-making and took a 
serious toll in our feelings, in our sense of 
being accepted because of our sense of feel- 
ing so unsafe and under protected. 

Through every childhood experience there 
is a unique history that will be able to define 
our self-worth, our self-confidence and have 
served to manipulate the choices that we 
have made in our lives. We can use our 
past by lifting the veil of shame and denial 
and start to see things clearly. This will 
enable us to understand how that part of 
your childhood has been such an important 
influence that has created triggers that will 
continue to affect us until we disarm them. 

I can truly attest that abuse on children 
affects them in such detrimental ways; the 
scars will remain with us for the rest of our 
life. 

While every history is unique, what 
remains as an identical drop is that most of 
us have received the same kinds of abuse 
and through another person’s history we can 
begin to make some sense and stop blaming 
ourselves for being caught in situations 
beyond our control. We are not alone. 
Together we can heal the pain. Telling our 
history validates us and allows us to deal 
with our pain. If you wish to talk to some- 
one contact: The Suppert Network at: 780- 
482-4636 

Empower yourself aha re eeaae any 
form of abuse. Before we knew nothing but 
overwhelming fear but now we know that 
there is nothing stronger than a defender of 
our right to be treated with dignity and 
respect. 


mb eeeed a cen= 


MARIA B. 


Our Eternal Home 


Betty had a love for people that she’d 
never had before. She wanted to come back 
and tell them that there is no fear in death, 
it’s just changing locations. After being dead 
for 28 minutes and even a death certificate 
had been signed, Betty went back into her 
body and travelled ‘faster than a jet plane’. 
She looked through the roof of the hospital, 
and slipped back into her body which had 
been covered by a white sheet. Then she sat 
up in bed, totally healed by the Light and 
Life of Jesus. 

Two other people who have had experi- 
ences of being in Heaven are Jesse Duplantis 
and Rebecca Springer. Jesse wrote a book 
called, “Heaven: Close Encounters of The 
God Kind”. This is what I learned about 
Heaven from Jesse. He said that there are 
lots of things in Heaven that look like things 
on earth. The earth is the Lord’s taste. He 
created it. The Lord made the earth from the 
pattern of Heaven — except that the earth is 
contaminated by sin and decay. Everyone 
was serving each other in Heaven — they 


-worked together like they hadn’t been able to 


on earth. Jesse said Rereanesae oman 
is really only for a moment = 
pared to the time that ¥ will spen x 
nity. He said that fit eon eiebes oa era 
Heaven and what we don’t learn on earth, we 
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Mama’s Chickens 
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Chapter 31 
The last beating 


For some reason we moved to another 
apartment not far from town. This building 
was much bigger and more anonymous. 
Doug got hired on by the town and he would 
try to stop drinking. Life settled down for me 
as he also stopped beating on me. The 
superintendent in the building was a woman. 
Her name was Pearl and I found myself being 
drawn to her. She was so pleasant and I 
never had been allowed to have friends 
before. Doug’s birthday was coming up and I 
asked her to the party. She declined and 
softly said ? “I’m saved.”? I thought, “Now 
what the heck was that.” Although I had 
attended church all my childhood I had no 
idea what she was talking about. However, I 
consented to going to church with her the 
following Sunday. 

My best friend from my childhood had 
come to town and I invited her to the party, 
too. Amazingly the same answer came back, 
“I’m saved.”? 

Now I was really confused. Was this 
some kind of conspiracy or something? *Pd=~ 
have to give this some serious thought later. 
In the meanwhile the party went off without 
a hitch, with lots of booze lots of tokes. 

Sunday soon rolled around and now I 
was confronted with the fact that I had 
promised Pearl I would go to church with 
her. Believe me, if there had been any way 
out, I would have taken it. I certainly had no 
happy memories of church. It had been bor- 
ing and a big waste of a pretty decent day. 
However, there seemed no easy way out and 
I soon steeled myself for that customary sick 
to my stomach Sunday feeling, that kind of 
felt like bad eggs in your belly. 

Right from the start this was different. 
The people were so friendly and they all 
looked so happy and normal. As the minis- 


ter spoke I listened and it all made sense. | 
was hearing the gospel for the first time in 
my life. He pleaded that if there was anyone 
there who had never received Jesus as their 
saviour to do it now. I peeked from under 
the bonnet she had lent me and saw the 
happy peaceful faces and I saw it was true. I 
said to God, “I want what they have.”? At 
that moment a huge weight was lifted from 
my shoulders. The relief was incredible. I 
went home excited about the simple truth I 
had learned that night. I had an overwhelm- 
ing feeling I had finally done something right. 

And of course everyone knows once 
you're a Christian there are no more prob- 
lems. Right? Wrong. Doug went along with 
it for a while and I really think he liked it, 
but after a year of not beating me up he beat 
me up for one last time. For four hours he 
beat me, stopping only to wipe the blood 
and then insisting that I had given him a 
dirty look and wasn’t I a trouble maker. 
“Smash,” My head was ringing. After a while 
he told me to go to bed. I was so tired and 
sore I fell quickly asleep. Shockingly, I was 
jerked out of bed by his grasp on my hair 
and my night gown. ?”Oh no, bitch, your not 
sleeping in my bed,”? he sneered and the 
beating began again. He threw me on the 
couch. “You sleep here you slut.” 

It’s hard for someone who has never lived 
that kind of life to understand what it does 
to your soul, you become desensitized to the 
pain. It is secondary to your over whelming 
need for rest. It’s like you say in your head. 
“Do what you got to do - just get it over with. 
I want a sleep.” I curled up on the couch and 
went to sleep once more. 

The next thing I felt was the searing pain 
all over as I was jerked rudely out sleep. His 
eyes bulged from his head as he tore at my 
thin night gown. “Oh no, you not staying 
here not in my house,” he said, as he pushed 
me out, crying, into the deserted hallway of 
the apartment building. 

My nightgown was torn; I was cut, 
swollen, and bleeding. But most of all I was 
ashamed. It was late. The beating had lasted 
four hours and a door now barred me from 
my child. Would he hurt him? I hoped not. 
Where do I go from here? I looked around at 
all the silent closed doors that seemed to 
mock me. Fear of detection moved me. I 
went down to the basement in the dark and 
curl up in a storage space until morning, try- 
ing to ignore the quick scampering feet 
around me. Ignoring my pain, I uttered soft 
prayers for my child. What could I expect in 
the morning? 

When morning finally came I went back 
to the apartment.The door was unlocked and 


Heaven — Our Eternal Home 
continued from page 6 


will learn in Heaven. Jesse was amazed that 
every time the angels encircled the Throne of 
God they said “Holy, Holy, Holy”, and they 
saw a new revelation of God — of His 
Character, His Love and His Power. 

Rebecca Springer wrote a book on her 
experience. Her book is called, ‘Within 
Heaven’s Gates’. Rebecca went to Heaven one 
day when she was very sick. She saw beauti- 
ful flowers and trees, much like we have here 
on earth because, as she said -- things on 
earth are a copy of what is in heaven 
although Heaven has the perfect model. 
There were lots of children in Heaven. There 
was fruit of all kinds, houses of attractive 
architecture, fountains, rivers with water as 
clear as crystal running over stones of gold. 
There was no decay on fruit or flowers, just 
bright colors — more vibrant than those on 
earth. When you go swimming you can 
breathe, laugh, and talk under the water as 
naturally as above the water. (I just want to 
add - my husband and son scuba dive and I 


haven’t been able to do that with them but I 
am looking forward to scuba diving in 
Heaven where I will be able to see the world 
under the water and will not need a suit, 
mask, or oxygen tank. According to Rebecca, 
everyone in Heaven has work to do, but it is a 
joy to do it. There is no stress or tiredness 
involved and people take a break when they 
want to. Everyone loves each other and there 
is no conflict because there is no sin. There 
is no fear of harm or danger. Rebecca spoke 
about. the love for Jesus and that meeting 
Jesus was the most wonderful moment in 
Heaven — He took time for each person as He 
does even now. Rebecca said that Heaven is 
even beyond human conception. 

Besides hearing and reading about these 
peoples’ experiences, reading about Heaven 
in the Bible has actually been the most 
important source of information. Heaven is 
mentioned over 500 times in the Bible. 


Judy Brown 


Jordon was standing up in his crib happy to 
see me. Iwas so relieved I grabbed my baby 
and went down the hall to Pearl’s. [ll never 
forget the horror on her face as she opened 
that door and saw me standing there. The 
bottom line is I left with the help of my new- 
found friends. I found an apartment and 
breathed freely for the first time in five years. 

I won’t say it was easy, but I came to the 
realization I was going to be beaten no mat- 
ter where I was. After many court battles 
and the law's inability to protect me and 
Jordon, I finally heard what I’d been waiting 
all my life to hear. “Come home.” Home to 
Saint John, Mama, and freedom! So without 
a moment’s hesitation I filed for divorce and 
flew home to the bosom of my parents. 


Sharon Spencer 


Karen Leibovici 
Councillor, Ward 5 


2nd Floor, 

1 Sir Winston Churchill Sq., 
Edmonton, AB T5J 2R7 

Phone: 496-8120 Fax: 496-8113 
Email: karen.leibovici@edmonton.ca 


PETER GOLDRING 


Member of Parliament 
Edmonton East 


MAYFAIR VILLAGE AFFORDABLE 
HOUSING $40 MILLION SAVINGS 


A truly groundbreaking partnership of the three levels of 
government with the private sector to provide quality afford- 
able rental housing development is underway, saving tax- 


payers $40 million! 


Mayfair Village is downtown at Jasper Avenue and 109% 
Street. When completed the 237 units (of 700) will rent for 
10% less than market average rent - making them afford- 
able for lower income people, minimum wage earners or 
pensioners who have been unable to find good quality af- 
fordable independent living housing. 


| have been supporting developer ProCura on this project 
since it was first brought.to my attention two years ago 
when federal and provincial funding applications were 
stalled. This project confirms there is an alternative to what 
has become the usual method of funding affordable hous- 
ing: government grants mostly to social non-profit organiza- 
tions, at greatly increased taxpayer costs as they expand 
into becoming rental housing providers. Recent grants from 
the provincial and federal governments to social non-profit 
groups have been two to even seven times the amount 
needed by the private sector to provide the identical housing 
product. 


The emphasis should be on helping those who neither 
need nor want elaborate non-profit social services’ hand 
holding, just the dignity of their own affordable independent 
living rental accommodations, currently unobtainable on 
their minimum or near-minimum wage entry-level jobs. 


We need both the private sector and the non-profit sector, 
working with the municipalities to effect real positive change 
on a broad range of collective, social and economic needs. 


Mayfair Village shows that it is possible for the private sec- 
tor, in partnership with the three levels of government, to be 
involved in affordable rental housing at great taxpayer sav- 
ings - $40 million less than a similar project by the social 
non-profit sector. It is, | hope, the first of many such pro- 
jects. 

What do you think? 


780-495-3261 


~~ Edmonton Street News 
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An Aboriginal's Woman's Teenage Life Experience of : eo 


Homelessness and the Street Life in The East End! — 


The month 
of April, 2011 
marks the 50th 
Anniversary of 
im the Calgary 
m@ Drop-In& 
Rehab Centre 
Society. Since 
1961, the DI 
= has operated 
§ through a joint 
| initiative of the 
Roman Catholic 
Diocese and the 
Community 
Interfaith 

Mie ndt tom Community 

Action Committee. The two groups amalga- 
mated in 1977 and the present Calgary Drop 
In & Rehab Centre was founded. A board of 
directors governs the DI today. It’s an incor- 
porated non - denominational, non - profit 
charitable organization and is administered 
by a full -time staff and volunteers. 
(info@thedi.ca) I think that the 50th 
Anniversary should have an Aboriginal com- 
ponent and if there is one, as of today, Iam 
not aware of it! I have written other similar 
stories on the east end in the past but today 
I am writing a more in-depth story about 
what a full day was like when I had nowhere 
to turn to and the bar scene was my home. I 
remember seeing in the distance, the former 
Delizia's Deli & Pasta Factory Ltd. on the 
corner of 8th Avenue and 4th Street SE. In 
the winter of 2000 the area was already 
renamed the East Village. I was having a 
meal while sitting at the window; looking 
north, I could see the new DI was in a con- 
struction stage. The building next to the new 
construction was the previous DI and now is 
used as their clothing room and store front 
and is open for business on Mondays and 
Thursdays from 9:00 a.m. - 12:00 p.m. and 
from 1:00 p.m. - 3:00 p.m. 

I want to tell you what an everyday expe- 





rience was like when I first ended up on the 
east end of Calgary. I had no choice but to 
make arrangements to store my belongings 
with an extended family member. I was in 
despair and became homeless overnight. I 
was unemployed and a teenager, who had no 
one to turn to! One of the first places I went 
into when I had arrived in the east end, not 
knowing it was a place of extreme poverty, 
where people were dropped off and left to 
fend for themselves, was this dive, the now 
torn down Modern Cafe that was right next 
to the public building that still stands today 
on the 8th Avenue Mall SE. This was the 
only place where I felt I was welcome. 

I had to panhandle enough small change 
to buy breakfast and still remember that cof- 
fee was fifty cents, toast twenty - five cents, 
and soup of the day seventy - five cents. In 
those days it was very tough and the going 
sparse when trying to panhandle for spare 
change, especially when a glass of draught 
beer was twenty cents a glass! As the morn- 
ing moved on to the afternoon, I walked over 
to the area from 9th Avenue & 6th Street 
SE and made a full circle around by walking 
up to 6th Avenue from 6th Street SE down 
over to 7th Avenue & Centre St SE. up to 1st 
SE and back around passing the former 
Carlton Hotel on 9th Avenue SE and then 
back over to 8th Avenue and Macleod Trail 
SE. That walk was the most frightening and 
horrendous experience I had ever had or 
seen! 

I was watched and stalked by sexual 
predators. I was told by the sex-trade sub- 
culture that I was in an out of bounds area! 
Vehicles followed me! When you are in that 
frame of mind and haven't an opportunity to 
be safe, you take and deal with what you are 
faced with at that moment! I was cold, had- 
n't eaten properly for days, in poor health, 
suffering from a lack of sleep, disillusioned, 
and hung over. At that time in my life, there 
wasn't a day that I was completely sober. In 
those days, I always consumed small or 


Remembering Denise Marie Beamish 





Denise was born on June 29th, 1979 and 
she had two older half sisters and a younger 
brother that was special. She was always 
beside him for they lived in an abusive alco- 
holic family for about 12 years until her 
mom left her dad. That was hard on her. 

Denise was 14 years old when she first 
met me and we did not like each other at the 
start. Then November 1995 we started going 
out with one another and were together for 
the next 15 years. We did have out ups and 
downs. We lived in Edmonton and around 
the Red Deer area. 

I’ll remember the night of January 4, 
2011 forever for it was our last night togeth- 
er. We had a couple of friends staying with 
us for Denise was the type of person who 
would put herself last and everybody else 





first. She could not see anybody stay outside 
no matter what they had done to us. The last 
thing I said to her was, “I'll love you forever” 
and I gave her a kiss good-night. I work up 
around 9 a.m. and looked at Denise. She 
was still alive at that time, and decided to go 
back to sleep. James and his friend work me 
up around 2:30 and told me to check up on 
Denise. One look at her and I knew right 
then that she was gone. 

Denise died on January 5, 2011 and is 
survived by her loving fiancé Allan Reimer, © 
her mom Marlene Beamish and her partner 
Wayne, her father Larry Beamish and special 
friend Grace, her sister Janet Bloom (Ed) 
and their son Jordan, her sister Tammy 
Human (Brian) and their sons Cory and 
Ryan, brothers Larry Beamish, Russell 
Lewis, Stacey Schmidt, step brothers Wayne, 
Carl, Antony and Wilson and their families, 
her Godfather Ronald Tarry as well as 
numerous aunts and uncles, cousins, nieces, 
nephews and other relatives and many 
friends. 

Denise was pre-deceased by her grand- 
mother and grandmother Beamish, her 
grandmother and Grandfather Picket, step- 
mother Glenda Beamish and Godmother 
Sophie Tarry. 

I had the 15 best years of my life with 
her. She was my number one as well as I 
was her number one. I will one day see her 
again. Until then, let God hold her in his 
arms until I get there. 


By Allan Reimer 





large amounts of alcohol throughout the day- 
light hours. I had a sense of hopelessness, 
in a world surrounded by poverty, violence, 
and cultural identity loss, and was forever in 
the scene of social disorder! Intimidation 
happened and groups of street people were 
always attempting to swarm at one time or 
another over money that I didn't have! 
While standing or sitting on the steps of 
businesses in the area I was attacked fre- 
quently and left with scratches and bruises 
and was constantly physically shaken up! 
Homeless street people and bar patrons 
were loitering and hanging out on every 
street and avenue of the east end side. Bar 
fighting outside was even a morning experi- 
ence to see just after the bars opened at 
10:30 a.m. It was also a daily occurrence to 
see these people sleeping, passed out and in 
medical distress, in front of the tavern door. 
Also the police and medical personnel were 
rarely seen whenever I was out on the street 
and in the area. There wasn't a day that 
went by that wasn’t violent; physical danger 
was as an everyday occurrence for me. 
Continued in the next May 2011 ESN! 


By Andie WL. : 


Corrections: In the March issue, Andie Wolf 
Leg should have been listed on the masthead 
as a writer. 


Rob’s 






Words from a vendor: Learning from 
your past mistakes may lead you to a bet- 
ter and brighter future. ~ 


Canadians surveyed showed that most 
Canadians believe the poor are lazy and don’t 
want to work. Some believe that the poor are 
better off living in Canada. 


Living independently 

I like my independence. I like selling 
papers almost since Day One back in June, 
1994. I’ve met a lot of people over the years, 
made a lot of friends and am still making 
friends to this day mainly because of the 
street paper. I like challenges of all kinds. I 
ride my bike pretty much all year round. If I 
have a bad day I just put it behind me. 

I love to write. Ever since I packed up 

a pen back in 1996 and wrote my first article 
I have never looked back. I came up with the 
short story format because most people don’t 
have the time to read long articles plus I can 
try to satisfy almost everyone and get a lot 
said in less time and space. 

The last word: all people should be treat- 
ed equally. Poverty isn’t a crime but could 
lead to one. People with a lot of money and 
material things — a house, a car etc. should 
not think they are better. Wasn’t it written 
somewhere over a couple of thousand years 
ago that all people were created equal. 
Everyone deserves a second chance. 

Memories — a big part of one still: My 
memory of the life I had growing up in 
Vancouver is still very fresh in my mind, : 
almost like it was yesterday. Still fresh and ts 
warm in my heart are some of the people I 
met, the places I went to and some fond 
memories I had growing up. There was my_ - 
love for music, friendships, and my first date ¥ 
at 16! rs . 
By Robert Champion 


